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sow, that industry is to perform its miracles, and genius 
execute its prodigies, that this vast human activity is to 
multiply its creations beneath the starry heavens, in order 
to produce that terrible international exposition called a 
battlefield." And as his surcharged emotion brought the 
vast audience to their feet, he added, closing his oration 
and pointing to the exposition buildings, "Behold the 
true field of battle ! " That is the war we want, the peace- 
ful battle of arts and industries, of thoughts and senti- 
ments, to give victory to the best and vanquish the bru- 
tal, barbarous and base. 

And in closing my address to this Congress of Re- 
ligions, I might more fitly recall Hugo's words at that 
other meeting, of the International Peace Congress, 
which, he said, had come together "to turn if it may be, 
the last and most august page of the Gospel." He re- 
minded them that it was St. Bartholomew's Day; and 
yet, there, almost beneath the shadow of the tower whence 
had rung the signal for that massacre, were now united 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, Germans and Italians, Euro- 
peans and Americans, Papists and Huguenots, in a 
brotherhood both of nations and religions. The progress 
was slow, but the signs were sure ; and sure to come the 
time when, he said, "war will be dead, animosity will be 
dead, but man will live ; for all there will be but one 
country, the whole earth ; for all there will be one hope, 
the whole heaven." 



England, France and Fashoda. 

BY ELLEN ROBINSON. 

The Fashoda dispute between Great Britain and 
France has ended peaceably; but such incidents, and 
still more the conditions in which they originate, are 
dangerous both to the material welfare and the moral 
tone of the nations. 

We therefore appeal to the people whose interests are 
so deeply affected to consider how these dangers can be 
avoided in the future ; and how, by the force of public 
opinion, a change may be brought about in the policy 
which leads up to them. 

That the recent difficulty has not led to war between 
the two countries is due rather to the good sense of 
France in withdrawing from an untenable position, than 
to the wisdom or forbearance of Great Britain. The 
threatening and irritating speeches of some of our lead- 
ing statesmen, the overbearing tone of many of the news- 
papers, and, above all, the hurried war preparations, 
were certainly not calculated to make for peace. It was 
universally assumed that this attitude towards our neigh- 
bors was justified, because France was clearly in the 
wrong. But are there no other methods of dealing with 
international mistake or wrong-doing than threats and 
violence ? Was it quite worthy of a great civilized nation, 
and one professedly Christian, to rush into preparations 
for destruction and slaughter before the effect of friendly 
remonstrance and an appeal to justice had been fairly 
tried ? 

And granting that France was wrong in her action, 
was England right? Had either country any real claim 
to Fashoda ? Had Egypt, in whose name it was annexed, 
any right to this territory ? She claimed the Soudan by 
right of conquest only. This conquest took place during 
the first half of this century, under the cruel Mohammed 
Ali. Fashoda was occupied and administered by Egypt 



for a comparatively short time. Not civilization — but 
slave-raiding and oppressive taxation, bloodshed, and 
untold misery were the results of Egyptian rule. 

Even while acting as an officer of the Khedive in these 
regions, Gordon felt his conscience reproach him for sub- 
jecting the people of the Soudan to the rule of Egypt. 
He says, " I think, what right have I to coax the natives 
to be quiet, for them to fall into the hands of a rapacious 
Pasha after my departure ? " 

It was the iniquitous extortions of Turkish and Egyp- 
tian officials which were the cause of the Mahdi's suc- 
cess ; the crowds who flocked to his banners did so in 
the hope of freeing themselves from their oppressors. 
The former occupation of the Soudan by Egypt, by 
so-called right of conquest, is the foundation of our 
present claim to Fashoda. But can the right of conquest, 
though politically recognized, be morally justified? 
Whether effected by Egypt, Great Britain, or France, 
what else is conquest but robbery with violence ? Terri- 
tory can be obtained, and rightly obtained, by treaty, 
payment, or exchange ; or by willing acquiescence on the 
part of the rightful inhabitants and owners ; but to seize 
it forcibly, and mow down its inhabitants with shot and 
shell, is as criminal as robbery and murder in civil life. 
No plea of extending empire, of opening up new markets, 
of advancing civilization, or promoting Christianity, can 
justify conquest by war. By no excuse of deposing 
tyrants or dethroning inefficient rulers can a course of 
action be defended which means the slaughter of our fel- 
low-men, the making of widows and orphans, the de- 
struction of food, the burning of human habitations, and, 
finally, defiance of the whole moral law. 

If, as appears to be the case, we are conquering the 
Soudan, not for Egypt, but for ourselves, are we not com- 
mitting a double wrong? A wrong in destroying brave 
men, who, however barbarous, were yet struggling for 
faith and freedom, — for those things which all nations 
hold dear ; and a wrong towards the Egyptians, in 
making use of their men and their money to gain fresh 
territory for ourselves ? No benefits which good govern- 
ment under English direction has bestowed upon Egypt 
can justify our using her as a tool to extend our empire 
from Cairo to the Cape. 

The query therefore arises, whether a share of that 
condemnation so liberally bestowed upon France for her 
methods of acquiring territory in Africa, might not 
justly fall upon ourselves. Have we any greater moral 
claim to Fashoda than the French? 

Unless some more Christian method of dealing with 
native races be adopted, unless some higher standard 
of justice and equity rule amongst civilized govern- 
ments, it may well be that before very long the stronger 
nations may come to blows over the spoils. Then 
ravaged Africa will indeed be avenged. Who can fully 
realize the conditions of a future European war? The 
widespread interests affected, the enormous cost, the 
ruin of commerce, the destruetiveness of weapons and 
missiles, the numbers of wounded, and the impossibility 
of caring efficiently for the sufferers, will make such a 
war more terrible in its effects than any the world has 
ever known. Well may it be said, "A general war 
would be the outpouring of the seven vials of the 
Apocalypse upon the nations of Europe. It must be 
waged under conditions revolting to the kindly-hearted, 
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ruinous to the belligerents, and repugnant even to the 
military leaders." {Contemporary Review, November, 
1898.) 

There is now offered to Europe a golden opportunity 
of inaugurating an international policy which shall be 
consistent with humanity and justice, with the laws of 
God and the welfare of man. May the coming Con- 
ference on the proposals of the Tsar of Russia open a 
new era in the history of civilization ; and may the men 
and women of England be found amongst the warmest 
advocates and the most earnest supporters of a policy of 
peace and righteousness ! Has not the time come when 
Christian ministers should have the courage to maintain 
that the principles of Christianity are applicable to the 
whole of life, and should labor to bring our international 
relationships under its scope and to test our foreign policy 
by its light ? 

Liverpool, England. 



Text of the Arbitration Treaty between 

the Kingdom of Italy and the 

Argentine Republic. 

We give herewith the text of the arbitration treaty be- 
tween Italy and the Argentine Republic, which was 
signed at Rome on the 23d of July, 1898. This treaty 
is the first of its kind ever made. We have taken the 
text from the French translation of the treaty. It con- 
sists of fourteen articles, and is as follows : 

Art. I. The high contracting parties hereby bind them- 
selves to submit to the decision of arbitration all the dis- 
putes, whatever may be their nature or cause, which may 
arise between the said parties, when such cannot be ad- 
justed in a friendly way by the ordinary course of diplo- 
macy. This provision for arbitration shall extend even 
over disputes which may have arisen prior to the negotia- 
tion of this treaty. 

Art. II. In case of necessity, the parties shall make a 
special convention to determine the object of the litiga- 
tion, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and any 
other matters having reference to procedure. 

In default of such a convention, the tribunal under the 
instruction of the parties shall determine the points of 
law and of fact which must be decided in order to adjust 
the dispute. In default of a convention, or in case the 
point in question has not been foreseen, the following 
rules shall be observed : 

Art. III. The tribunal shall be composed of three 
judges. Each of the states shall appoint one. The two 
arbitrators shall choose the third. If they fail to agree 
in a choice, the third arbitrator shall be chosen by the 
head of a third state, to be named. If the parties shall 
not agree upon the head of the state to be named, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation and the King of 
Sweden and Norway shall be asked in turn to name the 
third arbitrator. 

The third arbitrator thus chosen shall be president of 
the tribunal. The same person cannot be named as third 
arbitrator more than once in succession. 

The arbitrators cannot be citizens of the contracting 
states nor reside, nor have homes in their territories. 
They must have no interest in the question which consti- 
tutes the ground for the arbitration. 

Art. IV. If an arbitrator, for any reason whatever, 



cannot perform, or continue in, the office of arbitrator 
to which he has been named, his place shall be filled 
according to the same procedure used in his nomination. 

Art. V. In default of a special agreement between the 
parties, the tribunal shall designate the time and the 
place of the meeting, outside of the territories of the con- 
tracting states, and shall choose the language which shall 
be employed. It shall determine the methods of pro- 
cedure, the forms and the delays to be observed by the 
parties, the procedures to be followed, and in general, it 
shall adopt all the measures which it shall judge 
necessary for its action, and suitable for the solving of 
all the difficulties of procedure which may arise in the 
course of the discussion. 

The parties, on their part, pledge themselves to put at 
the disposal of the arbitrators all the means of informa- 
tion within their power. 

Art. VI. An agent of each of the parties shall be 
present at the sittings, and he shall represent his govern- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the arbitration. 

Art. VII. The tribunal shall be competent to decide 
upon the regularity of its constitution, the validity of 
the compromise and its interpretation. 

Art. VIII. The tribunal shall render its decisions ac- 
cording to the principles of international law, unless the 
compromise provides for the application of special rules, 
and authorizes the arbitrators to render their decision as 
friendly counselors. 

Art. IX. Unless provision is made to the contrary, the 
decisions of the. tribunal shall be made by a majority vote 
of the arbitrators. 

Art. X. The judgment rendered shall decide definitely 
every point of the dispute. Two copies of it shall be 
drawn up and signed by all the arbitrators. If one of 
the arbitrators refuses to sign, a note of the refusal shall 
be made in the judgment, which shall go into effect, if it 
bears the signature of a majority of the arbitrators. 
The judgment shall not contain any counter-arguments. 
Each of the parties shall be notified of the judgment by 
its representative before the tribunal. 

Art. XI. Each of the parties shall bear its own ex- 
penses and one-half of the expenses of the arbitral 
tribunal. 

Art. XII. The judgment, legally pronounced, shall 
settle, within the limits of its applicability, the matters 
in dispute between the parties. It shall indicate the 
limit of time within which it is to be executed. The 
tribunal shall have the power to settle any questions 
which shall arise as to the execution of the decree. 

Art. XIII. There shall be no appeal from the judg- 
ment, and its execution shall be confided to the honor 
of the nations signing this treaty. 

The revision of the judgment before the same tribunal 
which has pronounced it, may be asked for before the 
execution of the sentence : First, if the judgment has 
been based upon a false or erroneous document ; second, 
if the decision in whole or in part has resulted from an 
error of fact, positive or negative, resulting from the 
acts or documents of the trial. 

Art. XIV. This treaty shall continue in force for a 
period of ten years from the exchange of ratifications. 
If the treaty is not denounced six months before the date 
of its expiration, it shall be understood that it is renewed 
for a new period of ten years, and so thereafter. 



